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OP 


A  VERY  SEDITIOUS  BOOK, 

is  i.  fcfc 


Nullum  ejfe  librum  tarn  malum  qv.ud  nan  ab  aliqud 
parte  prodejfct, 

Plin.  Lib.  3.  Epift.  5. 

AS  I  was  travelling  a  few  days  ago  over  Sa- 
lifbury  Plain,  full  of  ferious  reflections 
upon  the  enormous  trade  and  population  of  Old 
Sarum,  and  thofe  decayed  principles  of  our  na- 
tional reprefentation,  by  which  this  flouriihsng 
town  is  allowed  to  fend  no  more  than  two  t<e- 
prefentativcs  to  Parliament,  I  wasdifturbed  in  my 
reverie  by  the  ftumbling  of  my  horfe,  who  had 
fet  his  foot  upon  one  of  thofe  feditious  pamphlets 
with  which  our  enemies  of  late  have  lowed  the 
forefts,  wilds,  and  heaths  of  the  kingd-jm.  Hav- 
ing made  my  groom  (for  I  am  not  an  author) 
alight  and  deliver  it  to  me,  I  was  not  a  little  de- 
lighted to  fee  it  was  the  identical  treatife  lately 
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found  by  Mr.  Dundas  upon  Wimbledon  Com- 
mon, enriched  with  annotations,  in  the  hand- 
writing of  the  Right  Hon.  Secretary  himfelf, 
Though  1  gueffed,  from  fome  hints  relating  to 
the  voluntary  fubfcription  (o  ftrongly  recom- 
mended by  Miniftersto  the  Governors  of  Coun- 
ties,  that  this  extraordinary  Book  had  a  fecond 
time  miftaken  or  flopped  fhort  in  its  way,  I 
thought  I  fhould  defraud  the  Public  of  its  juft 
Tight,  and  do  an  irreparable  injury  to  the  ami- 
able Commentator  hinfelf,  were  I  from  a  mere 
fcruple  or  conjecture  to  tranfmit  his  remarks  to 
an  individual,  more  efpecially  as  it  did  not  feem 
improbable  that  he  had  adopted  the  method  of 
publication,  from  the  fuccefs  which  feems  to 
have  attended  this  invention  of  our  mutinous 
reformers. 

When  I  had  read  this  performance  with  the  at- 
tention I  thought  it  deferved,  the  opinionof  Pliny, 
with  which  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  preface 
thefe  pages,  occurred  to  me;  and  the  advantage 
to  be  derived  from  a  perufal  of  the  word  books 
ftruck  my  mind  fo  forcibly,  that  I  was  tempted 
to  lament  the  vigilance  of  that  worthy  and  in- 
corrupt Magiflrate,  Mr.  Chief  Jullice  Reeves, 
and  the  Affociation  over  which  he  preiides  with 
fo  much  honour  to  himfelf,  and  utility  to  the 
country  -,  and  to  repine  at  the  complete  fuccefs 
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their  endeavours  have  been  crowned  with  in  fup- 
preffing  it  thro'  all  the  towns  and  villages  of  the 
kingdom  ;  fo  thar  none,  I  am  informed  by  the 
Bookfellers,  are  to  be  met  with,  but  fuch  as  by 
a  fortune  like  my  own  and  the  Secretary's,  may 
be  picked  up  by  travellers  upon  the  highways, 
or  more  probably  upon  the  wilds  and  woalds  of 
our  moll  uncultivated  counties. 

The  notes  of  the  Right  Hon.  Writer  contain 
the  molt  complete  antidote  to  the  poifon  fo  cau^ 
tioufly  circulated  by  the  ingenuity  of  cur  ene- 
mies, and  would,  in  my  private  opinion,  make 
ic  perfectly  fafe  and  jufcifiable  for   me   to   re- 
publifh   the  whole  pamphlet,    to  the   falfhood 
and  malevolence    of  which  they  offer  fo  unan- 
fwerable  an  anfwer.     But  out  of  refpcct  to  the 
Crown  and  Anchor  Society,  and  in  obedience 
to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Reeves,  and  of  the  Com- 
mentator himfelf,  who  feems  to  think  it  J  fer  to 
fupprefs  it,  I   (hall  deny  myfelf  this  fatisfaction, 
and    reftrain   myfeir     to    communicate    to    the 
Public  only  fuch  pafiages,  of  thofe  that  could 
caufe  any  difcumon,  as  are  moil  happily  expofed 
and  refuted    by  their   illuftrious  Critic  :   I  ima- 
gine, however,  that  I  might  bepaidoned,if  I  ven- 
tured to  extract  a  few  hi  the  moft  obnoxious  and 
Seditious  paragraphs,  if  it  was  merely  to  juitify 
$he  activity  of  the  Ailbciation,  and  to  account 
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for  the  peculiar  notice  they  have  been  honoured 
with  from  the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  very  few  notes  or  illuftrations  1  may  be 
tempted  to  add  to  thofe  I  have  fo  much  pleafure 
in  preienting  to  the  Public,  I  fhall  diftinguifli 
with  the  letter  E,  having  no  ether  title  to  meric 
or  blame  than  that  of  an  Editor.  The  remarks 
of  Mr.  Dundas  will  be  fubferibed  Commentator, 
as  often  as  they  occur;  and  the  notes  will  be 
printed  with  a  different  letter. 

This  extraordinary  performance  is  entitled, 
"  The  Cries  of  the  People  ,"  a  very  fedilious 
title-page,  as  it  is  well  observed  by  the  Com- 
mentator, who  makes  the  following  remark 
upon  it  : 

Knic. — Memorandum.  To  forward  the  ronftrucYion  of  the 
barracks,  raife  more  regiments,  double  the  militia,  &C.  &c. 
Cries  ?  Who  cries  ? — Comment. 

The  Pamphlet  opens  with  a  very  ingenious 
and  learned  diiquilition  upon  "  The  embarralT- 
ments  which  it  pretends  the  ancient  govern- 
ments muft  have  experienced  in  acquiring  the 
knowledge  of  the  public  opinion  and  fentiment 
upon  national  mcafures,  confidcring  their  igno- 
rance of  the  representative  principle,  and  of 
printing.     The  modem  governments,  fays  the 
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Writer,  have  exhaufted  ever}'  art,  and  drained 
i  .-  nerve  of  power,  fometimes  to  ftifL,  and 
fometimes  to  corrupt  it. 

"  At  Athens,  which  I  apprehend  prefents  the 
mop1  perfect  mode:  of  a  popular  republic,  the 
eit'zens  were  not  privileged,  bur  compelled  to 
attend  the  public  difcuffions,  and  fuch  as  were 
tardy  in  their  attendance  were  ftigmatized  and 
fined.  Previous  to  the  holding  Oi  an  aflembly, 
the  quefljcn  to  be  debated  was  affixed  rur  feveral 
days  to  the  temples  of  the  gods,  and  the  ftatues 
of  patriots.  It  was  not  permitted  to  be  neu- 
tral and  indifferent,  the  people  were  incited  and 
provoked  to  examine  the  meafuies  of  govern- 
ment, and  to  exprefs  their  fatisfaction  or  their 
cenfure.  The  Hate  alferted  its  right  to  become 
the  depofitary  of  private  fentiment,  and  to  profit 
by  the  judgment  of  individuals. 

"  Where  maxims  fo  wife  and  fo  virtuous  (con- 
tinues this  lhallow  Pamphleteer)  were  cherifhed 
and  revered,  it  is  no  wonder  that  every  art  and 
every  elegance,  every  lcience  and  every  virtue, 
fliould  flourifti  too,  and  that  men  fhould  be 
reared  whole  a<5b  aitonim  our  little  fouls  !" 

.v — Shrtiiow  Pamphleteer! — C 
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"  The  author  then  proceeds  to  enquire  into  the 
manner  of  taking  the  ^^'<7^*rx  or  fuffrages,  the 
ngoygoppa  or  ftatement  of  the  queftion,  and  the 
influence  of  the  orators,  whom  he  afierts  to  have 
been  the  mod  finifhed  flatefmen  of  thofe  times, 
and  the  bed  acquainted  with  the  affairs,  interefts 
and  ambition  of  foreign  ftaies,  accomplished 
Generals,  and  Minifters  diftinguilhed  for  their 
conduct  in  war,  or  their  {kill  and  fuccefs  in  ne- 
gociation." 

Xvtc — Libel  upon  Pitt.  What  is  Bemofthenes's  fcheme 
to  raife  fupplies,  to  the  double  policy  of  the  fubferiptions.— 
Comment. 

I  profefs  I  do  not  perceive  the  libellous  matter  complained 
of.  The  laft  glorious  peace,  and  the  \zft.fucct>fsful  campaign, 
will  convince  pofterity  that  Mr.  Fitt  is  equaily  great  in  the 
conduct  of  a  war  or  a  negociation. — Editor. 

We  are  next  carried  to  Rome,  where  "  the 
method  of  collecting  votes,  we  are  told,  was 
more  ariftocratical,  from  the  inequality  of  num- 
bers contained  in  the  different  tribes, and  the  ine^ 
quality  of  property  which  determined  the  parti- 
cular tribe  of  the  citizen."  This  is  called  very 
feditioujly,  "the  firft  uiurpation  upon  the  people  ^ 
but  the  principle  of  general  enquiry,  the  publi- 
city of  difcuflion,  and  its  liberty,  with  the  judi- 
cial power  in  the  laft  rcfort  retained  by  them, 
left  theni  out  of  danger,  as  yet,   of  feeing  their 
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voica  negle&ed,  or  their  opinion  defpifed  ;  the 
root  of  every  diforder,  the  fruitful  fource  of 
every  violent  change  a,nd  revolution." 

A"  i  — Xot  if  the  troops  ?.re  kept  uncontaminated  by  mix- 
ing with  the  citizens. — Comment. 

"  Amongft  our  German  anceftors)  we  are  told 
in  that  invaluable  treatife  upon  their  manners 
and  inftitutrons,  which  we  rauft  accept  in  exte- 
nuation of  the  wrongs  they  fufTered  from  Rome), 
the  freedom  of  debate  was  encouraged  and  pro- 
voked by  wine:  their  candid  intemperance  pro- 
mulged  the  fecret  of  the  foul  ;  it  difijpated  the 
tears  of  modefty,and  difarmed  intrigue  and  diffi- 
mulaticn;  it  conquered  the  repugnance  of  timid 
merit,  and  nerved  the  ingenuous  tongue  againft 
the  hackneyed  tyrants  of  debate.  Thefe  afiem* 
blies  were  held  folely  for  the  purpofe  of  enquiry 
and  difcuflion  ;  no  queftion  was  ever  called  for 
in  thofe  rude  parliaments ;  no  numbers  triumph- 
ed in  the  convivial  fenate  of  the  inventors  of 
liberty.  They  deliberate,  fays  their  hiilorian 
when  it  is  impoffible  to  feign  -}  they  decide, 
when  they  cannot  miftake. 

Note— Cato  and  I — bit  in  rtj  ' — If  drinking  made 

thefe  favages  uncere,   it  was  owing  to  their  d d  four  aie. 

Pitt  and  I  do  as  much  public  bufinefs  at   table  as  twenty  oi 
their  barbarous  Gemotes  j  and  we  both  agree,  that  wine  has 
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ho  tendency  vvnMeve i  to  unlock  the  privacy  of  the  bofom  * 
yet  we  cannot  tempt  Lord  Hawklbury  to  drink. — Comment. 

The  author  next  makes  fome  flight  mention 
6f  the  •'  Diurna  populi  Romani,*'  which  he  tranf- 
lates  Journals,  and  malicioufly  infinuates,  that 
*f  he  would  rather  fee  one  of  them,  than  all  the 
profound  and  elegant  fpeculations  of  Meffrs. 
Rofe  and  Burgefs.  He  even  has  the  audacity 
to  hint,  that  their  joint  productions  would  not 
fuifer,  if  the  fluent  nonfenfe  and  grammatical 
fopperies  of  the  Under-Secretary  of  State  were 
not  to  fct  the  vulgar  fenfe  of  his  illiterate  col- 
league at  defiance.  Gil  Bias,  fays  he,  you  owe 
your  life  to  the  public,  ftudy  your  grammar." 

Vote — There  is  an  artful  equivoque  here,  which  Sir  Joint 
Scott  might  inuendo  into  a  libel.  Poor  Gil  Bias  '.  his  life  r 
meaning  to  write  his  Adventures,  or  to  finifh  them  ?  to  write 
or  to  be  hanged  ?  Ridiculous — a  Secretary  of  the  Treafury 
be  hanged — or  write  cither.   I  think  it  is  libellous. — Comment. 

Gil  Bias  fold  places  for  the  fir  ft  Minifter  ;  fo  far  I  think 
the  allufion  libellous.  Tt  is  well  known  Mr.  Rofe  keeps  them 
all  himfelf.  Gil  Bias,  too,  turned  out  an  honcft  fellow  at  laff. 
I  fear  the  refembUnce  is  too  trifling  to  fupport  the  inuendo. 
—Editor. 

From  thefe  "  Diurna,"  we  are  led  to  confider 
the  great  advantages  the  modern  governments 
might  have  derived  from  an  entire  liberty  of  the 
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prefs,  the  abufe  of  which  this  (hallow  writer  de- 
clares is  always  exactly  equal  to  the  previous 
reftraints  it  has  fuffered.  "  A  newfpaper,  he  next 
fays,  publicly  patronized  by  the  government  of 
a  country,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  defame  whoever 
oppefes,  is  the  worn:  of  all  poflible  libels,  and 
its  authors  the  moll  bafe  and  cowardly  of  all  ca- 
lumniators. 

"  By  arts  like  thefe,  fays  he,  the  public  opinion 
is  corrupted  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  rigorous 
punilhments  it  is  overawed  on  the  other  ;  the 
relation  between  the  government  and  the  people 
is  deftroyed,  and  they  remain  in  profound  igno- 
rance of  the  views  and  wiihes  of  each  ether.  By 
{lifting  complaints,  and  by  perfecuiing  thofe 
who  complain,  murmurs  are  fuppreiTed,  but 
groans  are  encreafed  and  ftrengthened.  None 
will  petition  who  cannot  threaten  ;  and  men 
look  not  for  redrefs,  but  revolutions. 

t(  Were  there  no  force,  no  control  over  opi- 
nion, and  were  there,  above  all,  no  danger  in 
difplaying  our  political  fentiments,  we  fhould 
never  brood  over  our  wrongs  and  mifeiies  long 
enough  to  imagine  extraordinary  remedies,  nor 
feel  them  fo  intenfely  as  to  have  recourfe  to 
them  ;  our  complaints  would  burft  forth  impa- 
tiently with  every  circumftance  that  gave  r 
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them  ;  and  it  would  be  impoffible  for  a  govern- 
ment to  be  fo  ignorant  of  our  difcontents,  or  of 
the  caufes  of  them,  as  to  expofe  itfelf  to  any  vio- 
lent mock,  or  the  hazard  of  fundamental  inno- 
vations. The  moment  any  party  is  condemned 
to  filence,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  condemned  to  re- 
bellion ;  it  is  forced  to  fecret  meetings  and  clan- 
defline  communications  -y  it  is  expofed  to  dan- 
ger, which  juftifies  all  means ;  and  there  are  no 
Heps  between  its  ruin  and  the  fuccefs  of  its 
object. 

"  If  it  were  pofiible  to  fuppofe  an  adminiftra- 
tion  fo  corrupt  and  abandoned,  fo  loft  to  every 
fenti'ment  and  feeling  of  humanity,  and  of  its  own 
peculiar  duties,  as  to  defign  and  endeavour  to 
nourifh  difcontent  and  unhappinefs,  and  drive 
a  part  of  the  people  into  defpair  and  infurrec- 
ticn  ;  it  would  doubtlefs  treat  their  complaints 
with  infolence,  and  infult  their  calamities^  it 
would  difplay  the  terrors  of  perverted  h'wsin  the 
feleftion  of  its  victims,  and  the  feverity  of  their 
pumlhrnents;  it  would  chufe  for  the  commence- 
ment and  e£ay  of  its  tyranny  fome  diftant  and 
extreme  corner  of  the  kingdom,  where  the  differ- 
ence, and  obfeurity  of  the  laws,  andoftheadmi- 
xiiftration  of  juilice,  might  diminish  fomcthing 
of  the  horror  which  would  be  generally  felt  at 
fudden  and  portentous  examples  of  cruelty,  in 
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A  nation  naturally  mild,  merciful,  and  forgiv- 
ing ;  it  would  remove  the  fpe&acle  farther  off, 
till  it  could  bring  the  precedent  nearer  home, 
and  endeavour  to  familiarize  us  with  the  doc- 
trine, before  it  fet  up  the  practice  amongft  us. 

Note — There  is  fome  judgment  in  this  hypothefis,  I  am 
cpnvjnced,  that  the  prefent  punifhment  of  fedition  by  the 
Jaws  of  England  is  not  fevcre  enough  to  meet  the  exigency  of 
the  times,  and  that  it  will  be  fhortly  neceflaiy  to  make  them 
jnore  fo. — Comment. 

The  reader  will  obferve,  that  the  Right  Hon.  Commenta- 
tor exprefled  himfelf  precifely  in  the  words  he  has  here  era- 
ployed  upon  Mr.  Adam's  motion  refpefting  the  criminal  ju- 
dicature of  Scotland,  Tuefday,  March  25. —  Edtivr. 

The  author,  purfuing  the  hypothefis  which 
has  extorted  a  fpecies  of  approbation  from  the 
candour  of  the  Secretary,  proceeds  in  the  follow-, 
ing  fpirited  manner  : 

"  Were  there  to  exift  a  defign  fo  monftrous 
and  fo  abominable,  it  could  fcarcely  be  carried 
on  for  any  length  of  time,  or  be  communicated 
to  any  great  number  of  perfons,  without  betray- 
ing itfelf  by  its  own  fymbols,  and  by  the  vanity 
and  infolence  of  the  confpirators;  for  there  is  this 
effential  difference  in  plots  which  are  contrived 
againit,  governments,  and  thofe  whict  are  car- 
ried on  by  them  ?  that  the  firft  have  occafion  for 
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fecrecy  and  filence,  upon  which  their  fafety  and 
fuccefs  depend  ;  but  the  others  are  mofl  effec- 
tually advanced  by  a  gradual  and  artful  difco- 
very,  by  familiarizing  the  minds  of  men  with 
their  object,  and  diminifhing  by  flow  and  im- 
perceptible degrees  their  natural  horror  and  re- 
pugnance. 

The  plots  that  are  carried  on  by  Governments 
againfl  the  people  are  of  two  kinds  :  they  are 
either  plots  againfl  liberty,  or  plots  againfl 
peace  ;  either  plots  to  engage  them  in  unjufl  or 
unneceiTary  wars,  or  plots  to  difgufl  them  with 
their  ancient  laws  and  inflitutions.  But  fre~ 
quently  thefe  plots  are  made  auxiliary,  and  fub- 
fervient  to  each  other  ;  fo  that  it  is  no  novel 
jpectacle  to  thofe  who  have  directed  their  at- 
tention and  fludy  to  political  affairs,  to  behold 
the  fame  people,  as  they  become  exhaufled  and 
opprefled  by  the  expence  and  calamities  of  war, 
growing,  in  an  equal  degree,  indifferent  or 
hoflile  to  their  own  conflitution.  The  juflefl 
war  may  be  conducted  with  profufion  and  ab- 
furdity,  and  the  mofl  unjufl  one  with  occonomy 
and  ability  :  whenever  war  is  carried  on  againfl 
the  foreign  enemy,  without  any  finifler  view  or 
object  at  home,  it  will  be  managed  with  vigour 
and  frugality  ;  but  as  often  as  it  is  deflined  to 
be  an  engine  of  corruption,  and  is  part  of  a  mi- 
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nifterial  plot,  then  it  will  be  marked  with  prodi- 
gality and  negligence,  and  its  difgraces  and  dif- 
appointments  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  exac- 
tions of  government,  and  the  burthens  of  the 
people. 

Note — When  a  people  grows  tired  of  its  laws,  they  m*f 
furely  be  induced  to  change  them  without  any  confpiracy 
of  Miniftets  ?  And  the  conduct  of  wars  mull  evidently  be 
expofed  to  more  accidents  and  calamities,  in  proportion  to 
the  magnitude  and  extent  of  their  objects.  If  we  had  not 
carried  on  hofHlities  in  fo  many  places,  it  is  a  clear  inference 
that  we  could  not  have  failed  fo  often  ;  but  the  infinuation 
that  we  have  ever  mifcarried  by  defign,  is  untrue  and  unfair. 
•—Comment* 

This  infinuation,  I  proteft,  would  have  efcaped  me,  had  I 
not  received  aflfiftance  from  the  perfpicacity  of  Mr.  Secretary. 
J  fhould  have  confidered  the  text  as  a  mere  abftract  propor- 
tion, irrelative  to  any  particular  occurrence  ;  efpecially  lince 
I  became  convinced  of  the  fuccetTes  of  the  lafl  campaign,  as  I 
did  very  funclually  upon  the  firft  day  of  the  meeting  of  Par- 
liament.— Editor. 

The  Pamphleteer  then  proceeds  to  attribute 
the  errors  and  misfortunes  of  the  prefent  times 
to  a  contempt  for  the  people,  which  he  aiTerts  was 
the  fpecial  cauie  of  the  revolution  in  France, 
and  mufl  be  that  of  other*  revolutions. 

Note— Inuendo  England.— Comment. 

A  coatempt 
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**  A  contempt,  fays  he,  for  the  people,  and  I 
fpeak  not  here  of  that  callous  indifference  for 
their  lot,  of  that  obdurate  mockery  of  their  fuf- 
ferings  and  their  patience,  which  is  the  habit  of 
Courts,  and  the  nature  of  Minifters ;  but  a  con- 
tempt of  their  understanding,  a  proud,  unjuft, 
and  ignorant  fcorn  for  their  opinion,  a  vulgar 
and  faftidious  prejudice  againft  their  difcernment 
and  the  faculties  of  their  mind,  is  among  die 
firit  and  prominent  caufes  of  their  mifery,  their 
idifcontcnt  and  defpair, 

Net: — If  Ac  mifery,  difconteni,  and  dtfpair  of  the  people 
be  admitted,  with  what  confiftency  can  we  be  blamed  for  rhe 
fubferiptions,  which  will  effectually  point  out  to  us  all  thefe 
wretches,  who  muft  be  narrowly  watched,  or  the  continental 
war  be  condemned,  which  has  provided  for  thirteen  thour 
{and  of  them  at  Bin::ingba7>i  along,  as  I  can  prove  to  the  fa- 
tisfachon  of  Parliament,  from  the  Juflice's  books  ?  But  our 
enemies  do  not  care  how  inconfiftent  their  arguments  are, 
provided  they  can  mifreprefent  what  we  do  to  relieve  the 
public  calamities. — Comment. 

A  ftrong  argument  that  the  manufacturers  approve  of  the 
war,  if  thirteen  thoufand  of  them  enlift  in  the  fervice.  A 
very  loyal  town  Birmingham,  very  loyal  mob,  very  loyal 

riots. N.  B.    Sends  no  members  to  Parliament.     Quere, 

If  all   the  populous  towns  were  disfrancbrfed  ?    <ul  vef. — 
Comment. 

Eut  previous  to  the  proofs  he  brings  in  fa- 
vour of  an  alTcrtion,  fo  admirably  commented 

by 
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by  the  Right  Hon.  Minifter,  he  enquires  grave- 
ly who  the  people  are  r  I  fhall  felcct  a  few  ex- 
tracts from  this  animated  part  of  the  pamphlet, 
carefully  fupprefiing  all  the  libellous,  feditious, 
and  treafonable  matter,  excepting  alone  where 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dundas  have  afforded  a 
complete  antidote  to  them. 

•*  What  are  the  people  ? — Of  whom  do  they 
eonflft  ? — What  part  of  the  nation  do  they  com* 
pofe  ? — In  France  this  queftion  was  agitated 
with  /kill,  though  not  without  violence  ;  and  a 
folution  was  given  under  the  forms  of  truth, 
which  was  not  only  falfe  but  malicious.  Le 
Tiers  Eta!,  it  was  anfwered,  eft  ha  Nation,  mains 
le  Ck>ce\  et  la  Nohlejfe,  The  Abbe  Syeycs,  in 
his  celebrated  treatife,  has  pronounced  this  truth 
to  be  geometrically  demonfi l rated,  though  he  has 
ridiculed  the  fiegm  and  coldnefs  of  the  pro- 
portion. He  well  knew,  however,  the  moral 
fraud  of  this  geometrical  verity,  and  that  the 
people  contains  every  order  in  the  Hate,  though 
the  equivocal  term  of  Tiers  Etat  fuggefted  the 
facility  of  the  impofition.  When  we  are  afked 
in  England  What  are  the  people  ?  (ball  we  give 
an  anfwer  which  would  exclude  the  priefts 
and  the  ariftocracy  ?  I  think  not  $  for  though 
the  terrors  that  have  been  lately  inftilled  by  the 
Arts  of  Minifters  into  thefe  orders,  have  diftin- 

guiihed 
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guifhed  and  infulated  them  fomewhat  more  than 
was  neceffary,  and  more  than  was  wife,  from  the 
great  mafs  of  the  nation,  yet  their  duties,  their 
interefts,  and  their  inclinations  are  national,  and 
they  have  been  duped  and  frightened,  rather 
than  corrupted  and  debauched. — The  people  is 
the  nation,  then,  not  excepting  the  orders  of 
the  (late,  and  the  diftinclions  of  the  conflitution, 
in  the  distribution  it  has  ordained  of  powers  and 
duties,  but  thofe  alone  who  have  feparated  them- 
felves  from  the  people,  to  adopt  other  interefts, 
and  follow  fortunes  different  or  hoftile  to  theirs. 
The  people  is  the  nation,  excepting  the  Court; 
and  when  I  fpeak  of  the  Court,  I  include  the 
Minifters  that  are  corrupted  and  enflaved  by  it ; 
I  include  the  mercenary  Reprefentative,  the  per- 
jured Voter,  the  purchafed  Peer,  the  holder  of 
unknown  and  unknowable  finecures,  the  plu- 
ralift  of  office,  the  fycophant  who  is  penfioned, 
and  him  who  only  is  promifed  ;  I  include  the 
Tide-waiter  of  the  Cuflom-houfe,  the  army 
of  Excifemen,  and  the  whole  length  of  tail  that 
ftreams  behind  that  difaftrous  comet,  which  ra- 
vilhes  the  fphcres  of  government,  and  will  crufh 
the  fyftcm  of  the  conflitution. 

Note — If  the  people  are  the  whole  nation,  excepting  the 
Court,  can  any  pcrfon  poflelled  of  coenmoa  fenfe  and  can- 
dour accufe  or  blame  the  Court  for  bringing  over  as  many 
of  the  people  ai  k  can  to  its  tide  ;  which,  conGdering  the  dif- 
ference 
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fcrcnct  of  their  i  lterefts,  it  is  impoffible  to  do,  without  brib- 
ing and  corruptii  g  the  people.  This  is  one  of  the  beneficent 
ufes  of  die  wealth  of  the  Civil  Lift,  which,  as  Lord  Hawkf- 

bury  fays,  is  only  too  fmall  f-r  t!:e  exigency. Mcmoran- 

<3um.  To  fhev/  him  this  paffa£e  and  the  following,  he  and 
his  fon  have  much  too  £rer.t  a  flmre  ;  for  I  myfelf,  who  do 
not  pretend  to  undcrftand  thefe  matters  half  fo  well  as  he, 
could  corrupt  fifty  with  half  of  his  emoluments,  and  he  do  all 

our  jobs  juft  as  well  for  the  other. Good, — only  for  the 

precedent. — Mem.  To  throw  no  flones. — Comment. 

The  people,  therefore,  is  the  nncorrupt  and 
virtuous  part  of  the  nation ;  and  it  is  lamentable 
to  confider  how  great  a  portion  has  been  fub- 
ftracted  from  their  number,  by  the  treacherous 
extenlion  of  the  wealth  and  influence  of  the 
Crown,  and  the  unjuft  and  perfidious  prodiga- 
lity of  their  own  reprefentatives,  as  well  in  later 
as  in  more  ancient  times  :  and  how  many  have 
been  milled  and  frightened  from  the  midft  of 
them,  by  the  peculiar  anxiety  and  artificial  ter- 
tors  of  the  prefent 

JVbte — Terror  juft  as  good  and  cheaper  than  bribery. — 
Comment. 

The  terrors  of  the  prefent  conjuncture,  art* 
fully  created  and  propagated  by  Minillers,  have 
made  many  of  us  blind  to  the  dangers  that 
threaten  our  domeftic  liberty  and  conftitu- 
tion.   Some,  whom  Minifters  could  nc:  corrupt, 

D  have 
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have  been  frightened  into  trading  them,  by  art 
artifice  hitherto  better  known  in  our  nurferies 
than  in  the  fchocls  of  ftatefmen.  What,  not 
truft  the  King's  fervants  ?  The  Jacobins  {ball 
tLlk:  you—  Not  believe  in  the  plots  and  inva- 
fions  ?  The  Jacobins  Jhril  lake  jo* — Not  fub- 
fcr.be  to  the  benevolence?  The  Jacobins  {hall 
lake  you. — Others  that  were  not  fo  eafily  im- 
posed upon,  were  at  lad  intimidated  in  their 
turn.  What,  diipute  the  King's  prerogative  ! 
to  land  foreign  troops  ?  You  are  a  Jacobin  t 
apprehend  from  the  barracks  ? — Republican  ! 
Refufe  ye  fubfeription  ■? — Regicide. 

Opinion,  fays  Sophocles,  is  more  powerful 
than  truth  **,  and  it  is  a  proof  that  he  was  a  ftatef-. 
man  as  well  as  a  poet.  No  man  is  afraid  of  being, 
thought  to  difoelievc  that  which  he  knows  to  be 
true  -y  but  his  eagernejfe  to  declare  his  belief  in 
any  particular  matter  is  proportioned  to  the 
doubts  he  entertains  of  it,  and  to  the  danger  of 
being  thought  to  ente.  tain  doubts. 

The  King's  Minifters,  who  have  uniformly 
thought  too  meanly  of  the  common  leule  of  the 
people,  contented  themielves  .With  the  appear- 
ances they  extorted  of  our  belief,    which  they 
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knew  would  be  more  noify  and  oftentatious  than 
the  Simple  and  filent  acquiefcence  of  real  con- 
viction. And  as  our  expreffions  were  loud  and 
clamorous,  they  think  to  hold  us  ftiJ  by  the 
Shame  of  confeSfing  we  were  fo  grofsly  deceived. 
But  had  they  confulted  inflead  of  perverting 
our  opinion,  and  inftead  of  furp riling  our  pal- 
iions,  appealed  to  our  reafon,  nor  or:; 
they  have  learned  what  we  really  thought  and 
defired,  but  they  would  have  been  certain  of 
even  fupport  from  us,  and  independent  of  the 
dormant  prerogative  of  demandingbenevoiences, 
and  of  the  forced,  I  mean  voluntary,  fubferiptions 
of  the  counties.  But  their  contempt  for  us 
has  led  them  into  a  iyttem  fo  fatal  to  liberty, 
and  fo  dangerous  to  their  own  lives  and  for- 
tunes, that  as  they  have  long  trembled  from  our 
defpair,  fo  we  have  every  thing  to  apprehend 
from  theirs  ;  for  if  ever  our  constitution  mould 
be  reftored  to  us,  and  the  right  of  Parliament 
be  re-eflablifhed,  of  exclusively  granting  Sup- 
plies to  the  Crown,  their  Situation  will  be  def- 
perate  indeed,  and  their  puniQiment  too  certain. 
and  too  fevere,  for  them  not  to  tempt  and  truft 
every  fortune,  rather  than  to  furfer  fuck  a  revo- 
lution. 

As  foon  as  ever  a  Minifter  has  violated  the 
laws  of  his  country,   he  m. -1  unavoidably  be- 

D  2  come 
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come  the  enemy  of  its  constitution,  fro-n  tae 
dictates   of  felf-prefervation.     His   firft  crimes 

may  be  thofe  of  ambition,  avarice,  or  defpodfm, 
but  the  lad  are  of  neceflity  itfelf. 

Note — I  call  Heaven  to  witnefs,  I  advifed  to  accept  of  the 

Indemnity  Bill. — Comment. 

But  his  attack  upon  it  would  not  be  violent 
and  fudden,  nor  his  hoftility  undifguifed  and 
declared,  unlefs  he  either  defpifed  the  under- 
flanding  of  the  people,  or  were  enabled  to  brave 
its  refentments 

Note — As  the  Right  Hon.  Commentator  has  not  thought 
it  worth  his  while  to  confute  thefe  hypothefes,  I  do  not  think 
it  prudent  to  purfue  the  reafoning  of  the  writer  any  farther 
in  this  place,  nor  to  reprint  the  whole  of  what  he  has  faid 
reflecting  what  he  calls  the  Kcpctifin  cf  the  Mlnifter.  By  this 
expreffion  he  appears  defirous  to  insinuate,  that  too  great  a 
fnareof  the  power  and  emoluments  of  the  government  are 
engroffed  by  his  family  ;  which  he  accufes  of  a  perfecuting 
and  cxclufive  fpirit  ;  and  taxes  with  avarice,  ambition,  and 
arrogance,  with  fo  little  management  of  terms,  and  colouring 
;fi\ce,  that  we  imagine  Mr.  Dundas  thought  it  unneccf- 
fary  to  refute  him.  We  (hall  not,  however,  expofethe  public 
to  the  danger  of  being  miflcd  and  ('.eluded  by  the  unfounded 
affcrtioiT;  of  this  wi  i-  r  of  pamphlets,  for  want  of  a  fair  ftato- 
ment  of  the  cafe  from  ourfelves. 

The  prnfiori  of  four  thou  fa  v.d  pounds  pnid  annually  by  the 
public,  is  divided  among  the  whole  family,  which  were  in 
great  want  of  it  ;   for  the  htc  excellent  and  pure  Lord  Chat- 

hum 
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ham  derived  no  other  emoluments  from  his  public  fervjees, 
excepting  the  eftate  of  a  private  family  (out  of  which,  it  is 
faid,  a  fmall  annuity  is  given  to  the  children), and  ten  thoufand 
pounds,  paid  him  by  Sarah  Duchefs  of  Marlborough,  for  his 
opposition  to  the  government.  See  the  Crfe  f  S'.r  JVllliam 
iy-ifjnt,  and  the  Lc  ters  of  the  DucbJ's  of  Marlborough. 

The  two  brothers  have  nothing  betides  between  them  but 
the  Treafury,  the  Exchequer,  and  the  Admiralty,  if  I  excepi 
the  Cinque-Ports,  which  are  vainly  fuppofed  to  be  a  finecure 
of  five  thoufand  pounds  a  year,  fince  a  very  troubltfome  and 
ungrateful  fervice  is  attached  to  it,  that  of  returning  Mem- 
bers for  the  moft  corrupt  and  odious  boroughs  in  the  whole 
kingdom.  My  Lord  Grenville  is  very  modeftly  contented 
with  the  feals  of  the  Foreign  Department  and  the  Auditor- 
fhipofth;  Exchequer,  which  he  generoufly  prefers  to  the 
Rangerfhip  of  the  two  Parks.  His  elder  brother,  newly  con- 
verted to  the  family  intcrefr,  c?.n  fcarce  yet  be  laid  to  have 
got  into  the  national  faddle,  not  having  more  than  two  thou- 
fand pounds  a  year  finecure  ;  and  the  Marquis  of  Bucking- 
ham has  nothing  but  a  Tcllerfnip  of  the  Exchequer,  which 
is  fo  far  from  a  finecure,  that  his  Lordfhip  is  well  known  to 
be  his  own  fiift  Clerk.  His  enemies  have  taken  occafion, 
from  this  very  circumftance,  to  accufe  him  of  a  little  vice, 
called  by  the  French  mefquinerie,  and  by  the  Englilh  dirti- 
nefs.  There  is  an  evident  artifice  in  confidering  Mr.  Dundas 
as  one  of  this  family,  becaufe,  as  he  is  not  a  relation,  it  infi- 
muates  he  is  a  dependant  ;  and  the  malevolence  of  the  au- 
thor, or  his  partiality,  is  grofily  difplayed  in  the  enumera- 
tion he  carefully  makes  of  this  Gentlemr.n's  offices,  which  do 
not  exceed  five  :  becaufe  he  fays  not  one  word  .of  all  thofe  oc- 
cupied by  Lord  Hawkfbury,  for  whom  he  mews,  upon  mere 
occafions  than  this,  the  moft  marked  favour  :  conftantlv  pre- 
ferring him  to  the  Pitts,  whom  he  affe&s  to  confider  as  gal- 
led and  kibed  by  the  great  power  and  authority  of  that  Lord. 

Upon 
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Upon  this  occafion,  the  able  Critic  of  his 
fhallow  performance  makes  the  following  re- 
mai  k,  in  the  French  language,  which  appears  to 
be  extracted  from  fome  author,  to  whom  I  la- 
ment my  ignorance  in  not  being  able  to  refer 
the  reader. 


Note — A-t-on  remarque  que  des  que  Je^  gouvernement  de- 
vient  le  patrimoine  d*une  clafle  particuliere,  il  s'enfle  bientot 
hors  de  toute  mefure  ?  les  places  s'y  credit  non  pour  le  befoiu 
des  gouvernes,  mais  pour  celui  des  gouvernans. — Comment. 

Nothing  in  the  world  can  be  a  ftronger  proof  of  the  open 
and  ingenuous  mind  of  the  Secretary,  and  the  contempt  he  en- 
tertains for  the  pamphleteer,  than  his  citation  of  this  paflage., 
by  which  he  gives  him  to  underftand,  that  his  laborious 
nothings  are  not  new  to  his  mind,  and  that  he  has  always 
known  and  defpifed  every  confideration  of  the  fame  nature 
with  thofe  which  employ  him.  //  is  the  natural  effect,  fays 
he,  with  his  ufual  fincerity,  that  wbex  the  government  be- 
comes the  patrimony  of  a  particular  clefs,  it  Jbould  be  fvjoln  be- 
yond all  meafure  ;  and  that  places  Jbould  be  created,  not  according 
to  the  neccjjity  of  tbofe  who  are  governed,  but  of  tbcfe  <wbo  govern. 
What  a  contraft  does  the  candour  of  the  Commentator  pre- 
fent  to  the  obfeure  and  tortuous  infinuations  of  his  author  ! 

-^Editor. 

Our  miferable  fcribbler  next  proceeds  to  give 
inftances,  as  he  calls  them,  of  the  contempt  en- 
tertained by  the  King's  fervants  for  the  people. 
"  If  they  had  not  defpifed  their  understanding, 
as  well  as  their  fufferings  j  if  they  were  not  re- 

folutc 
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folate  to  mfult,  as  well  as  to  ruin,  and  to  ruin 
by  means  of  infultingus,  would  they  have  dared 
to  declare,  in  the  King's  Manifefto,  that  the 
great  major ity  of  the  French  nation  were  averfe 
to  the  Republic,  and  defirous  of  the  reftoration 
of  Louis  the  Seventeenth  ?  Would  they  have 
aflerted  in  the  Speech  the  fuccefles  of  u.i  inglo- 
rious campaign,  in  which  the  cockboats  of  the 
enemy  infuhed  the  coafts  of  England  ;  in  which 
her  commerce  was  fufpended  and  injured  by  the 
delay  cr  denial  of  convoys,  and  her  Weft-India 
fleet  entered  the  Channel  under  the  protection  of 
an  eight- and-lvjerjy  gun  frigate  t  Of  a  campaign, 
in  which  our  attempts  upon  the  French  Weft- 
India  Iflands  were  defeated  for  the  want  of  thofe 
very  troops  who  were  defeated  before  Dunkirk  ; 
I  will  not  fay  by  the  treachery  of  Adminiftratiort, 
or  of  the  Boards  of  Adminiftration,  but  by  their 
indolence,  their  imbeciliity,  their  extreme  igno- 
rance and  unfitnefs  for  the  bufinefs  of  their  le- 
veral  departments  :  of  a  campaign,  which  con- 
cluded with  our  precipitate  and  di {honourable! 
expulfion  from  Toulon,  and  the  abandonment 
of  three-fourths  of  that  invaluable  prize,  which 
the  crimes  and  misfortunes  of  our  enemy  had 
thrown  into  our  lap  > 

Whatever  were  our  fortunes  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  which,  fince  the  retreat  cf  Damcu- 

rier 
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tier  from  Holland,  has  changed  its  nature,  its 
object,  and  its  principle,    they  are  certainly  in- 
finitely more  lowering  and  more  unhappy  at  the 
conclufion  of  thlsj'ufcefs/ufcampa.igja,  ihan  before 
we  had  made  any  experiment  of  the    abilities 
of  our   Miniflers,  the   vigilance  of  our  fleets, 
and  the  conduct  of  our  commanders.     We  may 
remember  the  celebrated  argument  of  Demoft- 
henes,  and  apply  it  to  our  own  circumftances 
and  feelings  :    Have  we  done  well;  and  has  it 
Jucceeded   no    better   with   us  ?     then    indeed    our 
fituaticn    is  defperate.      But   if  faults    have   been 
committed,   and  cur    affairs   have    been   ill-admi- 
nijlered,  then  zve  have  found  out  the  caufe  of  our 
condition,   and  have  a  right  to   hope,   the  moment 
we  have  taken   care  to  remove  it.     Will  Minif- 
ters  confent  to  the  application  of  this  rule,  and 
acknowledge  their  own  errors  and  imbecillity, 
that  they  may  keep  alive  any  hope  in  the  coun- 
try ;  or  will  they  infult  its  common   fenfe  by 
perfevering   in  the  fame  errors,   and  declaring 
again  that  our  loffes  are  victories,    and  our  de- 
feats and  difappointments   fuccefs  ?  Let  them 
chufe  : — If  they  have  done  the  befl,  we  mud  def- 
pair ;  //  they  have  not,    let  them  yield   to  thole 
who  are  more  capable.     But  let  them  ceafe,  at 
any  rate,  to  defpife  and  deride  our  undcrfland- 
ing,  which  is   never  fafe,    and    never  wiie  no: 
honcfl  ;  but  is  dangerou?,  and  abfurd  and  cri- 
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minal,  in  thofe  cfpecially  who  have  no  title  to  any 
fuperiority  over  us  in  that  rcfpecl,  and  enjoy,  at 
leaf!:,  no  privilege  or  prerogative  above  us  in  the 
provinces  cf  reafon,  and  the  departments  of 
the  mind. 

ec  This  fuccefsful  campaign  has  concluded, 
amongfl:  other  prosperous  events,  with  the  defeat 
of  our  allies  upon  the  Rhine,  and  of  thole  who 
ought  to  have  been  our  allies  in  Brittany  and 
Poitou.  The  federal  hi  and  the  royal  factions 
are  no  mere,  and  the  authority  of  the  Commit* 
tee  of  Safety  is  acknowledged  from  the  Py- 
rennees  to  the  Channel,  and  from  Strafburg  to 
the  Mediterranean.  Th*  defection  of  the  King 
of  Pruffia  is  public  and  declared  ;  and  if  his 
troops  are  retained  by  the  prodigality  of  Eng- 
land, he  is  no  longer  a  principal,  no,  nor  an 
ally  in  the  cauie?  but  precisely  like  the  Prince 
of  HelTe  and  the  Eleclor  of  .  -,  who  take 

the  price. of  blood,  and  lend  us  their  fubjecls  at  fo 
much  by  the  head. 

"  ^TKis  fuccefsful  campaign  lias  concluded  with 
the  menaces  of  Sweden  and  Denmark,  to  whom 
we  impudently  dictated  a  new  code  of  the  laws 
nations,  and  with  dreadful  indications  of  ac- 
tivity in  the  Court  of  St.  Peterfburgh.  The 
Emprefs  of  Ruflia,  who  derides  every  quality  of 

£  Mr.  Pitt 
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Mr.  Pitt  both  as  a  man  and  a  Minifter,  and  wha 
has  never  fubmitted  to  thefe  metaphyfical  diftinc- 
tions,  nor  feparated  the  terms  in  her  ideas,  looks 
down  upon  the  only  power  in  Europe  which 
could  have  plan-ted  a  barrier  to  her  enterprizes, 
with  the  coldnefs  of  contempt,  and  the  exulta- 
tion of  victory.  The  ncgociations  of  Jufluf 
Eflendi  are  no  caufe  of  care  or  folicitude  to  her; 
her  march  lies  wide  and  open  to  Conftantinople 
from  the  pofleffion  of  Ockzakow,  and  her  fleets 
apprehend  no  enemy  in  the  Mediterranean. 
England  exhauftcd  of  her  blood  by  her  impo- 
litic wars  upon  the  Continent,  and  of  her  trea- 
fure  by  the  prodigal  fubfidies  flie  pays  to  fo- 
reigners, as  well  as  at  home,  to  thofe  who  are 
the  worft  of  foreigners,  who  have  intercfls  fo- 
reign to  thofe  of  the  -people,  who  have  ambi- 
tion hofiile  to  the  freedom  of  their  country. — En- 
gland can  give  her  now  no  paufe,  no  obftacle, 
no  oppofition.  Her  loiTes  configned  to  no  re- 
gifter,  no  archive,  no  gazette,  are  detailed  in 
the  feeblenefs  of  her  efforts.  It  is  at  Corfica 
that  the  flaughter  of  Toulon  is  legible  and 
counted.  The  behegers  of  Baflia  are  the  relics 
of  that  noble  army,  and  their  numbers  amount; 
only  to  twelve  hundred  men.  Our  misfortunes 
at  Dunkirk  are  ftill  involved  in  a  political  mi  ft  ; 
but  there  is  a  bill  for  value  received  from  Hanover % 

■      that 
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that   may    throw    fome   light    upon   a  part   of 
them/' 

After  purfuing  this  (train  of  reafoning,  mixed 
with  a  confiderable  degree  of  irony  and  invec- 
tive through  many  pages,  the  writer  adverts  to 
the  impunity  of  the  Minifters,  and  the  abject 
terrors  of  the  nation  to  which  he  attributes  it; 
and  iniifts,  in  energetic  terms,  "  that  the  King's 
Servants  could  not  have  acted  in  fuch  a  manner, 
unlefs  they  defpifed  the  underftanding,  and 
were  determined  to  humble  the  fpirit  of  the 
people.'* 

Note — When  it  was  debated  amongtt  us,  whether,  in  the 
Speech,  the  campaign  fhould  be  treated  as  fortunate  or  un- 
fortunate, there  was  naturally  fo  much  recrimination,  that 
the  good  of  the  country, -which  is  always  with  us  the_/«- 
prema  lex,  required  a  common  forgivenefs  and  reconcilia- 
tion ;  all  the  untoward  circumftances  were  accordingly  for- 
gotten by  authority  :  befides,  we  had  the  Prince  of  Saxe  Co- 
bourg's  victories  to  boaft  of,  and  other  events  during  the 
former  feflion  of  Parliament. — Comment. 

Could  the  landing  of  foreign  troops  have 
been  afferted  to  be  the  King's  prerogative,  if  the 
people  had  not  been  fo  often  intuited,  and  their 
opinion  fet  at  defiance,  that  it  was  apparently 
become  fafe  to  rattle  their  chains  in  their  ears, 
and  overawe  their  refentment  ? 

E  2  Could 
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Could  every  town  in  the  kingdom  be  bridled 
with  barracks,  if  the  nation  were  not  fuppofed 
to  be  already  frightened  out  of  its  fenfes,  and 
prepared  to  part  tamely  with  its  conflitution  ? 

And  could  a  nation  be  fo  frightened,  or  Co 
depraved,  unlefs  by  the  repetition  and  impunity 
of  infults,  as  well  as  wrongs,  and  by  fuch  a  pre- 
rogative, and  barracks  ? 

When  the  Bill  cf  Indemnity  was  agitated  in 
the  Houfe  of  Commons,  and  the  prerogative  ar- 
rogantly afieried  by  the  King's  Servants,  I  con- 
fefs  it  was  not  without  a  malevolent,  but  invo- 
luntary, fentiment  of  pleafure  that  I  heard  them 
reject  it.  The  decifion  feemed  to  me  almoft 
indifferent  at  this  time,  for  they  were  become- 
ciiminalby  the  very  pretention  itfelf;  and  if,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  power  of  the  Crown  has  ob- 
tained a  momentary  triumph,  the  crime  of  the 
Miniflers  remains  onen  to  punilLment  on  the 
other.  We  are  not, precluded,  upon  any  fortu-. 
rate  emancipation,  from  ourprefent  torpor  and 
infatuation, 'from  calling  them  to  account  ?  no 
Indemnity  BV.\J?d;:ds  in  our  %vayy  tlie  only  par- 
don they  could  plead  to  our  impeachment. 

When  I  faid  that  the  decifion  upon  this  de- 
bate was  almoft  immatciial,  it  was  not  becaufe 
dicir  impunity  feemed  a  matter  of  indifference, 

but 
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but  becaufe  the  crime  had  already  been,  com- 
mitted in  the  treachery  with  which  they  were 
defirous  at  once  to  lay  open  every  fence. and 
barrier  of  the  conftitution  to  the  ineniiible  in* 
vaficn  of  the  prerogative. 

/;;  t'pfd  dubilatione  et  deliberatione  fcelus  eji  ciiam- 
Ji  ad  Jcclus  non  ■pervoieyii. 

To  doubt  and  deliberate  upon  the  liberties. of 
the  country  wa;  a  crime,  though  they  had-  noc 
been  guilty  of  the  crime  of  bcLraying  them. 


Noie—Prcfperu>n  ri  felix  fcelus 

Plrtus  vecatvr.   •  Comment. 


If  there  did  not  exifh  a  defign  to  infult,  a-s 
well  as  to  intimidate,  could  the  arbitrary  fen- 
tences  of  the  Judiciary  Courts  of  Scotland 
have  been  pulhed  to  puniih  the.  crime  of  opi- 
nion with  tranfportation  ?  Could  our  owryrri- 
bunals  have  raged  with  fo  much  furyagainffc 
fcthe  bookfellers  and  printers,  till  at  laft  they  have 
been  checked  by  the  good  fenfe  and  fpirit  of 
our  juries )  Could  an  unfortunate  Engl i firman, 
at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  have  been 
condemned  and  imprifoned  for  publiming  the 
opinions. of  the  King's  firft  Minifter,  and  ano- 
ther member  .of  his  cabinet  ?  and  th#.nation  pre-* 

fent 
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fent  to  the  fcorn  and  pity  of  Europe,  and  its 
Own  eternal  infamy  and  dishonour,  the  fpedtacle 
of  one  man  groaning  in  a  dungeon,  another 
wallowing  in  luxury,  and  robed  with  power, 
both  guilty  of  the  felf-fame  act  ?  Is  this  equality 
before  the  law  ?  Is  this  liberty  ?  Is  this  the  con- 
ftitution  f  Is  it  not  enough  that  in  Scotland  the 
punimment  of  thinking  mould  be  left  to  the 
politics  of  the  Judge,  that  the  fentence  of  the 
law  mould  depend  upon  the  newfpaper  printed 
by  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treafury,  or  the 
pamphlet  circulated  by  the  Minifler  ?  That  the 
wifdom  of  a  Scotch  Burgomajler  mould  fum  up 
the  fecrets  of  cabinets,  and  calculate  the  fates 
of  Europe,  in  order  to  afecrtain  the  penalty  to 
be  inflicted  upon  fuch  as  drink  thicker  coffee, 
and  read  any  other  Machiavel  than  the  luminous 
Mr.  Bowles  ?  Is  not  this  enough  ?  But  mud 
we,  in  our  own  walls,  in  London  itfeif,  the  me- 
tropolis of  fcience,  and  once  of  liberty,  muft 
we  behold  our  citizens  led  to  prifon,  becaufe 
the  politics  of  the  Minifler  have  changed,  and 
he  has  kicked  down  the  ladder  by  which  he 
mounted  into  power  ?  Can  they  think  men  will 
fubmit  any  longer  than  neceflity  compels  them, 
or  prudence  dictates,  to  examples  like  thefe, 
and  that  the  nation  will  fail  to  vindicate  its  con- 
futation, by  the  impeachment  of  Judges  and  of 
Miniiters  like  thele,  as  foon  as  it  recovers  from 

its 
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its  ague  fit,   and  (hakes  no  longer  with  the  re- 
medy, as  well  as  the  difeafe  ? 

A^  credideris  idlum  populum,  ant  hominem  de- 
nique  in  ed  conditione  cujus  eum  paniteat  dintius 
quam  nccejfe  fit  manfurum.  This,  we  are  told  by 
Livy,  was  the  opinion  of  the  better  part  of  the 
Senate  of  Rome,  when  it  was  agitated  to  punilh 
a  rebellious  town,  which  it  finally  determined  to 
make  free,  as  the  only  means  of  fecuring  its 
fidelity.  Eo  loco  ubi  fervitutem  ejfs  velis  fidem  def- 
peres,  faid  the  fame  illuftrious  majority  to  an  ar- 
rogant fenator  who  demanded  the  punifhment, 
and  hated  the  courage  and  dignity  of  citizens 
who  averted  their  right  to  be  free.  Thepaflage 
is  in  the  Eighth  Book,  cap.  21.  and  is  worthy 
the  perufal  of  the  whole  minifterial  league. 
They  will  learn  there  the  fentiments  of  a  brave 
and  generous  people,  and  the  maxims  of  a  wife 
and  virtuous  government. 

Note — Memorandum.  To  confult  this  paffage,  and  engage 
Mr.  Wyndham  to  refute  it. — Comment. 

Note— Whether  or  not  there  be  libel  here  upon  the  Lords 
ef  Seflion  and  the  Englifh  Crown  Lawyers,  I  know  not  ; 
nor  whether  we  can  tranfport  a  man  for  threatening  to  im- 
peach us  :  but  this  I  know,  that  when  I  was  Lord  Advocate, 
I  could  have  got  all  this  done  in  Scotland,  and  that  it  ought 
to  be  fo  here.  For  though  I  have  uniformly  oppofed  the 
communication  of  En. UU  liberty  to  my  own  country,  vet 

I  have 
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I  have  no  objection  to  the  introduction  of  a  little  Scotch  &[f- 
into  England.     Several  people  complain  of  the  feventy 
of  the  puniftiments — true  I  butifthefe  reformers  had  been 
left  to  run  abou  t  complained  themielves, 

you  know,  my  good  Lord  ! — Cor,:;:.. 

'  7  fufpec"ted  the 
t  its  road. — 

curtail  i(  :r- 

:  lace,  becauie  though  I  find  aw'.1.  Iq 
Chapter  dedicated  to  expofe  what  he  calls  the 
fordidnefs,  avarice,  and  corruption  of  the  C. 
and  to  prove  that  the  enormous  extent  of  the 
Civil  Lift  is  abi. vutely  incompatible  with  any 
liberty  or  virtue  whatfoever;  that  it  both  corrupts 
our  reprefentatives,  and  enables  them  to  corrupt 
our  electors;  that  it  is  abfolutely  unneceflary 
for  any  farfeofe  of  government,  and  prejudicial 
to  gocd  government ;  that  it  maintains  and  aug- 
ments a  contemptible  and  indolent  clafs  of  men  ; 
that  it  overpowers  and  extinguishes  all  fenfe  of 
perfonal  honour  and  difunction,  confounding 
the  orders  of  the  ftate  in  a  bafe  fquabble  and 
contention  for  favour  and  emolument  j  that  it 
withdraws  the  gentlemen  of  England  from  their 
houfes  and  cftates  to  their  own  ruin,  the  neglect 
of  agriculture,  improvement,  and  hofpitality,  to 
the  prepofterous  aggrandizement  and  corref- 
pondent  depravation  of  the  capital,  and  the  im- 

poverifhmenc 
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r.overifhment  of  the  country  ;  that  it  fcts  a  de- 
teftable  example  of  vice  and  (hamelefsnefs,  am- 
bitioufly  followed  by  other  clafTes  who  propa- 
gate it  in  their  turn;  and  that  it  is  the  fountain* 
caufe  of  irreligion,  as  well  as  of  vice,  idlencfs, 
and  immorality  in  the  people.  He  compares 
the  Civil  Lift,  and  other  emoluments  of  the 
Crown,  with  that  of  America,  and  afferts,  that 
-the  dignity  of  General  Washington's  govern- 
ment is  greater  and  more  luftrous  than  our  own, 
and  that  no  Sovereign  in  Europe  is  half  fo  ho- 
noured or  fo  fecure  as  the  Prefident  of  the 
United  States.  He  glances  at  the  wealth  accu- 
mulated in  the  name  of  the  Regency  of  Hano- 
ver, which,  without  the  leaft  foundation  of  pro- 
bability, he  connects  with  the  enormity  of  the 

Civil  Lift I  fay,  I  am  obliged  to 

curtail  him  here,  becaufe  the  Right  Hon.  Secre- 
tary has  not  thought  it  neceftary  to  expofe  or 
refute  him,  though  he  unequivocally  afferts, 
that  of  twelve  hundred  thoufand  pounds  per  an- 
num, which  is  the  private  revenue  of  the  Crown, 
nine  hundred  thoufand  are  not  only  ufelefs,  but 
pernicious,  and  are  expended  to  bribe  and  in- 
duce the  natron  ;  which  thus  pays  its  worft  ene- 
mies with  the  produce  of  its  fweat  and  labour, 
and  is  opprefted  fir  ft  with  taxes,  and  corrupted 

•em  afterwards.     He  aliens,    that  be 
thcie  nine  hundred  thoufand  pounds  a  year,  the 
enaces  and  finecures  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown, 

i  the 
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the  adminiftration  of  the  revenue  and  its  col- 
on, its  influence  in  the  dependencies  of  the 
empire,  the  control  of  India,  and  the  patronage 
of  the  church,  law,  army,  and  navy,  give  it  fuch 
an  authority  and  influence,  that  the  Miniftcr,  or 
.the  Parliament,  who  do  not  diminilh  them  more 
than  one  half,   are  almpft  as  fatal  to  the  conRi- 
tution  as  thofe  who  conftrud  barracks,  levy  be- 
nevolences, and  maintain  the  King's  prerogative 
to  land  foreign  troops  in  the  kingdom.  "  Whe- 
ther they  take  our  liberties  by  fap  or  by  ftorm, 
fays  he,  it  is  cf  no  ccnfequence  to  us  ;  and  the 
only  difference  confifts  not  in  the  crime  they 
commit,  but  the  infuit  with  which  they  accom- 
pany it,  and  the  danger  which  may  reverberate 

u  themfelves." 

1  own,  1  cannot  but  wonder  at  the  filence 
of  the  Right  Hon.  Commentator  during  all 
tbefe  cr..ve  and  important  c.cculations ;  for  at 
the  end  cf  them  all,  the  only  remark  I  meet 
with  is  the  following : 

-      -Corruption,  the  province  of  Lord  Hawkfburj.-. 

which,  whether  it  be  a  memorandum  to  refer 
the  text  to  him  for  a  defence,  fimilar  to  what  we 
have  feen  in  a  former  inftance  idative  to  Mr. 
;ndhm,  or  a  mere  phlegmatic  remark, 
co  |    by  the   evident    partiality  of    the 

for  that   noble  Loid,   I  am  not  able  to 

determine. 
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determine.  But  I  very  foon  firid  a  paflage,  in 
which  his  Lordfhip  is  defended  againft  a  late 
writer,  who  is  thought  to  have  favoured  the 
public  with  a  very  exact  Likenefs  of  him  ;  and  I 

confefs,  I  think  with  the  Right  fafon.  Secretary 
that  confidering  the  afperity  with  which  himfelf 
and  his  friends  are  frequently  handled  in  this  fe- 
ditious  treatife,  it  looks  as  if  the  writer  had  a 
fmifter  intention  of  elevating  his  favourite  upon 
their  ruin,  doing  the  little  that  is  in  his  power 
toaccuftom  the  public  to  think  favourably  of 
his  Lordfhip,  and  to  regard  his  rivals  with  ;.  - 
picion  and  refentment. 

"  No  man,  fays  he,  has  ren  norefervieds 

to  the  flats  than  Lord  Hawkfbury,  for  he  has 
rendered  Cervices  cf  every  order,  degree,  and 
defection  :  he  has  ferved  every  adminiftra- 
tion,  and  in  every  capacity  ■  he  has  ferved,  by 
turns,   the  ambition  ofe,  r,  and  of 

every  party,  without  being  a  friend  or  :an 

of  any:  and  does  he  not  now  ferve  to  thwart, 
and  check,  and  bridle  the  enormous  authority 
of  the  Pitts,  to  defend  the  Throne,  and  prepon- 
derate againft  them  in  the  Cabinet  ?  Believe* 
me,  fays  he,  it  is  unjnft :  to  exaggerate  or  detail 
his  frailties,  and  to  give  him  no  credit,  on  the 
other  hand,  for  his  utility  or  his  merit.  Avarice 
is  far  from  the  worft  vice  a  Minifter  may  pof- 
fefs  ;  and  meannefs  is  fureiy  net  to  be  taken  for 
a  crime  in  a  Court.     If  he  is  cold  and  caJLlous, 

F  2 
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it  is  owing  to  that  enviable  quality  that  he  pr<S 
ferves  his    fituation  ;  and  retains  the  power  of 
obliging  his  ungrateful  country,  which  has  ever 
paid  his  Cervices   with  contempt,   and  held  his 
character  and  perfon   in  abhorrence.     One  en- 
tire  cabinet  of  George  the  Second    refufed  to 
ferve  with   Lord   Granville.      Lord   Chat-ham 
threw  up  when  his  advice  was  overruled.     The 
Duke  of  Leeds  refigned,  when  his  colleagues 
abandoned  the  intcrefts  of  their  country,   and 
retrafted  the   counfels  they  had  given  to  their 
Sovereign.     But  all  thefe  are  inftances  of  per- 
fonal   pride,   honour,   or   fentiment,    to  which 
Lord  Hawkfbury  has  ever   glorioufly  preferred 
the  folid  fatisfadion  otferving  his  country.    And 
to  fay  he  has  not  ferved  it  difintereftedly,  be- 
caufe  he  and  his  fori  divide  about  twelve  thou- 
fand  pounds  a  year  between  them,  is  at  leaft  as 
much  a   fatire    upon   the    Government   as  his 
Lordihip,  and,  believe  me,  a  greater  fatire  upon 
the  Parliament  and  the  people  than  upon  either. 
Neither  is  it  fair  or  honeft  to  reprefent  this  No- 
bleman (I  confefslknownot  whether  he  is  a  Mi- 
niller  or  not,  and  I  do  not  perceive  that  it  figni- 
iies  much  to  the  nation,  which  is  always  lure  to 
profit  by  his  advice,  whether  he  is  a  Mmifter  or 
not)  5  I  fay,  it  is  not  fair  to  reprelcnt  him,  as 
fomc  writers  in  ihc  pay,  no  doubt,  of  our  dilm- 
teretted  Adminillration  teem  obttinatc  to  do,  a, 
perpetually  employed   in  bale  and  dirty  offices 
J     k  repugnant 
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repugnant  to  his  nature,  and  painful  to  his  feel- 
ings :  certainly  They  are  neither  conliftent  with 
the.  felves,  nor  converf.nt  with  the  noble  per* 
fon  who  bring  this  charge  againft  him,  any  more 
than  They  who  are  perpetually  taxing  him  with 
falthood  and  infincerity.  His  Lordlhip  has 
enemies  of  a  more  generous  nature,  who  allow, 
that  thefe  employments  are  grateful  to  his  mind, 
and  that  if  they  are  impofed  upon  him,  it  is  nei- 
ther by  meannefs  nor  fervility,  but  by  inftinct 
and  irrefiiiible  inclination.  Treachery,  fay  they, 
is  his  miflrefs  j  it  is  the  choice  or  necefiity  of 
his  foul  ;  it  is  his  paflion,  his  habit,  his  enjoy- 
ment ;  and  corruption  is  his  health,  his  diet, 
and  his  exercife  :  there  is  no  bafenels,  and  fcarce 
an  interefc  here  :  he  works  cor  omore,  as  the  Ita- 
lians call  it,  rather  than  for  the  profits  which  in- 
cidentally await  the  curious  felicity,  the  chef- 
d'eewvres  of  his  art.  And,  as  Seneca  has  faid, 
that  the  extremes  of  guilt  are  occupied  by  vir- 
tue*, they  do  not  fcruple  to  affert,  that  in  fpite 
of  the  habitual  fraud  and  faKhood  of  his  cha- 
racter, he  is  earneft  and  fincere  in  his  contempt 
of  Virtue,  and  his  hatred  of  Freedom/* 

The  Right  Hon.  Secretary  has  not  favoured 
us  with  any  note  upon  this  paffage,  which  is  the 
more  to  be  regretted,  as  we  might  perhaps  have 
been  fatisfied  upon  this  doubt,  which  has  not 
been  ftarted   for  the   firft  time  in   this    place, 

*  Exircma  fecial i  virtus  occupat. 

Whether 
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Whether  the  noble  perfon  is  a  Minifter  or  not  ? 
And  we  mould  probably 1  ave  f<  .  1  an  eafy  clue 
to  the  c&ufe  and  motive  of  tins  elaborate  dc- fence 
of  his  Lcrdfhip's  char  after,  which,  though  un- 
der the  mafk  of  candour,  it  affects  to  admit  a 
few  of  his  acknowledged  failings,  is  artfully,  but 
evidently  intended  to  endear  him  to  the  public 
by  the  companfon  it  will  not  fail  to  irake  (and 
which  cannot  but  turn  out  to  his  advantage) 
with  fome  others  of  his  Majefty's  Ivlinifters. 

Having  now  arrived  at  the  conclufion  of  the 
Firft  Part  of  this  extraordinary  performance,  I 
fhall  fufpend  my  labours,  rather  than  delay  any 
longer  the  gratification  of  the  public  curiofity. 
My  agreeable  talk  will  be  renamed,  from  time 
to  time,  as  I  find  leifure  from  graver  occupa- 
tions. 

EDITOR, 


ADVERTISE  MENT. 

THE  EDITOR  requejs  the  favour  of  any 
Qentkmen  who  may  be  fortunate  enough  to  find  any 
Political  Treat ifes,  in  their  hunting  or  footing  par- 
ties, and  of  any  Traveller,  zvho  may  meet  with  them 
upon  any  highway  or  common,  to  tranfmic  them  to 
him,  via  Mr.  Owen,  for  cajlration,  tranflation, 
and  publication, 

THE    ENP. 


